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Number of Letters in Cicero’s 
Correspondence 

Until now a wise professor would not at an 
oral examination ask the candidate for the 
number of Cicero’s Epistulae, for the professor 
could not be himself certain of the answer. The 
question has likewise plagued generations of 
graduate students who have come across the 
results of various calculations in the hand- 
books.t A seminar of mine in the fall semes- 
ter of 1960, therefore, in addition to the cus- 
tomary chores, undertook to throw some light 
on the problem. 

It is not possible simply to give a single fig- 
ure, although we can approximate that ideal. 
Nor does it appear satisfactory merely to repeat 
the final number of the letters as they are 
printed in the edition of Tyrrell and Purser. 
The real illumination comes from a considera- 
tion of bases upon which a computation can 
be made. 

We have worked most closely with the only 
complete modern editions of the letters that a 
student would be likely to use, that of L. C. 
Purser in the Oxford Classical Texts series, and 
that of Moricca and Moricca-Caputo in the 
Paravia edition. It is quite probable that the 
authorities mentioned in our footnote 1 used 
older texts, but the modern student is doubtless 
more interested in the number of letters in the 
modern editions. 

It has also seemed wise to disregard questions 
of authenticity, for those letters are after all in 
the collections. We are therefore counting all 
the letters in the collection Ad Brut., as well as 
Com. Pet. and Ep. ad Oct. (which last Tyrrell 
and Purser do not dignify with a number). 


A First Problem 
A preblem arises as soon as one begins to 
count. Either the traditional numbering must 
be used, ignoring the fact that it is sometimes 
questionable, or a count must be made employ- 
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ing all the combinations and subdivisions of a 
modern text. As an example of the latter possi- 
bility, one need only look into Ait. 8, where 
several letters to Atticus contain other letters 


as enclosures. In such a case it would seem 
more reasonable to count the letter to Atticus 
and the enclosures individually, rather than to 
count them as just one letter to Atticus. (The 
editions try to indicate these enclosures as in- 
dependent by such devices as “A”, “B”, and so 
on.) The only solution to the problem, however, 
is to make two full counts of the letters, one 
computation for each arrangement. 

Our first count uses just the traditional num- 
bering, and it disregards combinations of two 
letters into one, subdivisions of letters into “A” 
and “B”, and the like. The total number of 
letters is found to be 870 in OCT, 871 in the 
Paravia text, the difference arising from the 
difficult point of deciding whether there are 18 
or 19 letters in Att. 4. This estimate shows that 
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in Att. there are 396/397 letters, all addressed 
to Atticus, for the letters not by Cicero to At- 
ticus are enclosures in his letters to Atticus. 
There are 421 letters in Fam. in both OCT and 
Paravia, which can be further subdivided into 
348 letters by Cicero, 62 letters to Cicero, and 
11 letters neither by Cicero nor addressed to 
him. 

In QFr. there are 28 letters, all by Cicero, 
but this figure has to disregard the facts that, 
for manuscript reasons, letters 4 and 5 of Book 
2 are composite letters, and that in Book 3 
letters 5 and 6 are hereby counted as two letters 
although they are regularly printed together. 
Letter 7 has also been counted as a separate 
letter, although the Paravia and other editions 
regard 5 and 6 and 7 as a single unit. Com. 
Pet. we count separately rather than as part of 
this collection, since it is not included in one of 
the three books. 


Totals for the Brutus Letters 

In Ad Brut. there is a total of 23 letters, al- 
though in the traditionally numbered Book 2 
this means that numbers 5 and 8 are counted 
as number 3, and numbers 4 and 6 are counted 
as number 4. Of these 23 letters only 15 are 
by Cicero, while 7 are to Cicero, and one is 
neither by Cicero nor addressed to him. 

Not forgetting to count Com. Pet. and Ep. ad 
Oct., we now find that, of the 870 in OCT and 
871 in Paravia, 788/789 are by Cicero, 70 are to 
Cicero, and 12 are neither by nor to Cicero. 


Puzzle in the Non-Ciceronian Letters 

At this point the reader might well refer to 
the figures given in our footnote 1. It will be 
observed that the minor discrepancies as to the 
total number of letters are excusable through 
problems of authenticity and the like, but that 
there is a strange puzzle as to the number of 
letters not by Cicero. Constans, for example, 
has settled for the exact number of letters ad- 
dressed to Cicero, without regard for the letters 
neither by nor to Cicero. 

It follows that this count by the traditional 
numbering is unsatisfactory in that it does not 
present a fully accurate picture of the contents 
of the correspondence. We have, therefore, 
made a second count, employing all the subdivi- 
sions and combinations of the letters in our 
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modern texts, that is, the way the letters are 
divided in a modern text, although editors dis- 
agree. 


In OCT (L. C. Purser) the grand total comes — 


to 933, and we should, of course, expect it to 
approximate the “931” of Tyrell and Purser, a 
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point to be discussed later. Of the 447 letters © 


in Att., 431 are by Cicero, 11 are to Cicero, and 
5 are neither by Cicero nor addressed to him. 
Of the 431 letters in Fam., 353 are by Cicero, 
66 are to him, and 12 are neither by nor to 
Cicero. All the 27 letters in QF'r. are by Cicero, 
and this count reads QFr. 3.5 and 6 as one 
letter. Of the 26 letters in Ad Brut., 17 are by 
Cicero, 8 are to Cicero, and one is neither by 
nor to him. Thus, including Com. Pet. and Ep. 
ad Oct., the total in OCT is 938, of which 829 
are by Cicero, 86 are addressed to Cicero, and 
18 are neither by nor to him. It will be noted 
that this calculation gives a clearer view of the 
collection addressed to Atticus. 

In the Paravia edition the grand total is 940 
letters.? In Att. there are 4387 letters by Cicero, 
11 addressed to him, and 5 neither by nor to 
him, a total of 453. In the 432 letters in Fam., 


there are 354 letters by Cicero, 66 letters to © 


Cicero, and 12 letters neither by nor to Cicero. 
In QFr. there are 27 letters, all by Cicero, al- 
though otherwise combined than in OCT, for 
the Paravia has one more letter in book 2 than 
OCT, and one fewer in Book 3. In the 26 letters 
in Ad Brut., 17 are by Cicero, 8 are addressed 
to him, and one is neither by nor to him. In the 
grand total of 940, which includes Com. Pet. 
and Ep. ad Oct., Cicero is responsible for 836, 
while 86 were addressed to him, and 18 were 
neither by Cicero nor addressed to him. The 
Paravia edition has (by subdivisions) one more 
letter by Cicero than OCT in each of the follow- 
ing books: Att. 8, 10, 12, 15, Fam. 11; and it 
has two more letters by Cicero than OCT in Att. 
9. These letters account for Paravia’s 940 let- 
ters in contrast to OCT’s 933, bearing in mind 
that the grand totals are not altered by QFr., 
where Paravia has one more letter in Book 2 
than OCT, and one fewer in Book 3. 


Possible Inconsistencies 


With these efforts our task is not perfectly 
completed, because it develops that the nature 
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of the correspondence defies simple computa- 
tion. Take, for example, Att. 9.13A (a sub- 
division of 9.13a), 9.15a, 9.16 (in Paravia), 
each of which is an enclosure with a brief 
covering note, and each of which the editors 
print as single letters without subdivisions. We 
have counted each of these as a single letter 
tabulated according to the writer and the re- 
cipient of the original covering note. It would 
seem precious to count each of these letters as 
two, but our procedure has obscured the fact 
that 9.13A is really from Caesar to Oppius and 
Balbus. In Att. 15.6 most of the letter is from 
Hirtius to Cicero, although we have counted it 
as from Cicero to Atticus; the same procedure 
is also true of Att. 15.14, although it is largely a 
letter from Cicero to Dolabella. 

We have counted Fam. 11.13b as a separate 
letter, although it consists of only two words, 
for the editors print it as a letter rather than 
as a fragment. 

We have counted doublets as two distinct 
letters, although we know that Att. 10.9A is the 
same as Fam. 8.16, and Att. 14.17A is the same 
as Fam. 9.14. 

As a final source of humility scholars should 
observe that Purser produced the newer “Tyr- 
rell and Purser” edition after he had completed 
the OCT edition. Hence the number of 931, 
which we have noted as the number of the last 
letter in Tyrrell and Purser, is really inaccu- 
rate for the newer edition. In the first place, 
in neither edition is any number at all assigned 
to the pseudo-Ciceronian Ep. ad Oct. Since 
Fam. 8.16 is the same as Att. 10.9A, only one 
letter is printed as “383”; since Att. 14.17a 
and Fam. 9.14 are the same, only one letter is 
printed as “722.” In the newer edition the fol- 
lowing changes are important: Att. 8.9 is di- 
vided into 340(a) and 340(b), Att. 9.15 into 
373 and 373A, Att. 11.4 into 413(a) and 413(b), 
Att. 12.6 into 499(a) and 499(b), Fam. 11.6 
into 812A and 812B, Fam. 12.22 into 813A and 
813B. Thus there are really 938 letters printed 
in Tyrrell and Purser, although the last number 
is 931. If doubtlets were printed twice instead 
of singly, the number would be 940, which cor- 
responds exactly with the number of the 
Paravia edition, although not necessarily with 
the identical division of letters. 
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We have not considered the fragments in our 
computations, since they did not figure in the 
calculations made by the scholars in footnote 1. 
That is a problem that we leave to seminars 


elsewhere. Walter Allen, Jr., and 
the Cicero Seminar: 


Robert J. Barnett, Jr., William Franklin Bog- 
gess, Theodore Crane, Jr., Kathleen Ann Demp- 
sey, Katharine Harelson, Richard C. Jensen, 
William C. Kurth, Margaret MacQueen, B. L. 
Rickenbacker, Jr., Harry E. Whitelock, John 
E. Ziolkowski. 


University of North Carolina 


NOTES 


1 Schanz-Hosius I 477 with the total as 864, with 
774 of them by Cicero himself, and the same figures 
occur in Teuffel-Schwabe (Eng. transl., I 316), J. Wight 
Duff (1953 ed., p. 276), and Harvey’s Oxford Com- 
panion (104), with the further specification by Teuffel- 
Schwabe and Harvey that 90 letters were addressed to 
Cicero, and by Duff that 90 were by correspondents. 
The Everyman Smaller Classical Dictionary (83) says 
that there are upwards of 800 letters in the collection. 
The Oxford Classical Dictionary notes only that there 
are 931 letters in the edition by Tyrrell and Purser. 
Mackail (74) observes only that Atticus published about 
400 of the letters addressed to himself. The statement 
on p. lviii of F. F. Abbott’s Selected Letters of Cicero 
is the most explicit and the one nearest the truth: “The 
extant collections contain about 870 letters, of which 
423 are included in the Bks. ad Fam., 394 in the Bks. 
ad Att., and the remainder is divided almost equally 
between the other two collections. The correspondence 
contains 98 letters from 31 other persons than Cicero. 
Seventy-three of these letters are found in the Bks. 
ad Fam.” At least Abbott did the counting himself, 
even though he did not state the basis upon which he 
made his computation. The fact will in our discussion 
presently emerge that he used one basis in arriving at 
the 870, and another basis in arriving at the 98, while 
it is further to be feared that his figure of 98 will not 
stand in any event. The most startling figure is given by 
L.-A. Constans in the Budé edition (1.9). hile his 
total of 931 reflects clearly the number of the last letter 
in Tyrrell and Purser, he surprises us by stating that a 
little more than 70 letters are by Cicero’s correspondents 
and not by Cicero, a statement that suits better the let- 
ters written to Cicero than the total number of letters 
written by others than Cicero. 2 In the introductions 
to the several collections the Paravia edition gives con- 
secutively numbered chronological tables of the letters 
in each collection, which serves as a valuable check 
for our grand totals. If any reader is puzzled as to 
why we state that Paravia numbers 453 letters in Att. 
while that text numbers only 452, he should note that 
Moricca used number 195 twice. 


The part of Cicero’s work which the present 
age probably finds most interesting .. . con- 
sists of the collections of his private letters from 
the year 68 B.c. to within a few months of his 
death.—J. W. Mackail, Latin Literature (p. 74). 
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Horace: The Magic Poet 

I suppose that the most immediately appeal- 
ing aspect of Smetana’s beautiful, musical com- 
position, ‘‘The Moldau,”’ is the artist’s remark- 
able use of rhythm. As the two converging 
streams he describes rush down the mountain, 
the rhythm is light, a series of cadences; and 
once the waters have flowed together to form 
the broad Moldau, the smoothness and majesty 
of the rhythm express this change perfectly. 
And in much the same manner has Horace em- 
ployed rhythm in his somewhat insignificant 
ode O Fons Bandusiae, a tone poem, so to speak, 
similar to the nature poems of Wordsworth. 

I say “somewhat insignificant,” because Hor- 
ace is known to literature for the most part 
through his Saturae and the greater of his 
Carmina, treating of national themes and great 
virtues. Yet throughout all his works, Horace 
always retains a certain lightness of spirit 
which makes him well-beloved by his readers, 
and certainly one of the predominant factors 
transferring this lightsome tone into verse is 
his masterful and magical use of the basic 
mechanics of poetry: rhythm, meter, allitera- 
tion, and personification, especially. The ode I 
propose to discuss, the O Fons Bandusiae 
(3.18), exemplifies to a high degree both this 
light but serious and sincere spirit of humanism 
and the artistic manipulation of poetic devices. 


A Spring or Fountain 


The subject of this short nature poem is a 
fountain or spring whose cool waters, shaded 
by an evergreen oak, offer refreshment to the 
herds and, perhaps, to the poet. The meter is: 


two lines of a lesser asclepiad each, — - / - 
uu-,—uu/-—u / -; followed by the phere- 
cratic, -- /-—uu /—/-; and completed by the 


glyconic, -—-/-uu/-u/-. 


O fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero non sine floribus, 
Cras donaberis haedo, 
Cui frons turgida cornibus 


Primis et venerem et proelia destinat. 
Frustra: nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi suboles gregis. 


Te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculae 
Nescit tangere, tu frigus amabile 
Fessis vomere tauris 
Praebes et pecori vago. 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 
Saxis, unde loquaces 
Lymphae desiliunt tuae. 
An unpoetic translation would run: 


O fountain of Bandusia, more sparkling than crystal, 
worthy to be mingled with a sweet wine and sprinkled 
with flowers, tomorrow you will be presented with a 
kidling whose forehead, bristling with horns, his first, 
points to both love and battles. But all such hopes are 
vain: for the youngling of the mischievous herd will 
cause cold streams to be mixed with warm red blood. 

The fierce season of the burning dog-star does not 
touch your waters; the coolness, delightful to the touch, 
so gaa to the oxen tired of plowing and to the roving 

erd. 

You will become one of the famous fountains, yes, 
you too, when I tell of the oak perched upon your hollow 
rocks whence your babbling waters leap down. 


Appeal of the Whole Work 


Let me say, to begin with, that the work as a 
whole is naturally appealing, and yet as far as 
I am concerned, the worth of the ode rests upon 
the one word, splendidior, which Horace has 
employed with marvelous skill. The reason for 
my saying this lies in the three-fold aspect of 
the word: its meaning, its rhythm, its use as a 
comparative. 

Let us look at the meaning of the word. 
Splendidus in Latin is by no means equivalent 
to clarus; and had Horace used clarior here, 
putting aside momentarily the question of 
meter, he would have produced a quite inferior 
verse. For he is not speaking here of the 
clearness of the spring but of the sparkle its 
waters effect. How much more of a picture 
are we given by “more sparkling” than by 
“clearer’’! 

In the rhythm of the word, however, lies an 
even greater fascination. As the line, a lesser 
asclepiad, begins (O Fons Bandusiae), the 
rhythm is in no way exceptional: a spondee 
followed by a dactyl and a single, long syllable; 
but with the introduction of splen-, requiring a 
time-lengthening to utter, a marked change 
takes place. The water seems to poise on this 
long syllable, then fall sharply on the di-di and 
rise slightly on the long syllable ‘—or,” fall again 
on the vi- of vitro, and rise once more on the 
-tro. This meter is, of course, repeated in the 
very next line and throughout the poem; but 
never does it combine so well with an actual 
picture to produce such an outstanding effect. 

And now let us consider the force of the com- 
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parative itself. As we have seen, “sparkling” 
even in the positive degree already presents a 
picture. Horace, however, makes splendidus a 
comparative and as his object of comparison 
has chosen vitrum, “glass” or “crystal,” thus 
giving us a most complete picture of the spar- 
kling waters of the fountain. 

Another striking figure is that of the “bab- 
bling waters” in verses fifteen and sixteen: 


. .. unde loquaces 
Lymphae desiliunt tuae. 


To implement the idea contained in loquaces, 
the “speaking” or “babbling” waters, Horace 
introduces a series of l’s to reflect the flow of 
the stream: loquaces/Lymphae desiliunt. Then 
too, the word Lymphae is the perfect word to 
use here; it signifies the waters of a clear spring 
and as such recapitulates the splendidior of the 
first verse. Furthermore, Horace seems to be 
playing upon the word when he says lymphae 
desiliunt. The phrase obviously means that the 
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waters are leaping down; but lymphae, when 
personified, also means “the nymphs of the 
springs.” Although this is not the primary 
meaning of the phrase here, yet such an idea 
underlies the picture expressed by loquaces and 
desiliunt. 

A further link between the first and last lines 
of the poem can be found in desiliunt itself. 
Meaning “leap down,” it catches perfectly the 
falling rhythm of splendidior vitro; and, as 
pointed out above, the rhythm of these two 
words in turn suggests the falling water, which 
we now see “leaping down” from the rocks, 
saxis. Then, too, the rocks, because they are 
cavis, cause the lymphae to become loquaces. 

In the last line of the poem we find a further 
interesting example of the poet’s artistic pre- 
cision. The emphatic position of the adjective 
tuwae and the very use of it, which at first glance 
might have been deemed unnecessary, are really 
a final stroke of Horace which, together with 
the tu quoque and me dicente only a line or two 
before, afford the ode an entirely personal 
touch. 

One more striking characteristic is the word 
order of the opening lines. Horace begins with 
O fons, a general term well known to his audi- 
ence. He then proceeds to something less well 
known but more particular, the location, Ban- 
dusiae, and further qualifies the fountain by 
two phrases, the one denoting a physical quality, 
splendidior vitro, and the other implying a re- 
ligious significance, Dulci digne mero non sine 
floribus, which was expressed by pouring wine 
into the stream and scattering flowers upon its 
waters in worship to the stream’s spirit. Fi- 
nally, he concludes this part of the sentence by 
describing the particular action of the fountain, 
cras donaberis haedo—the goal of the introduc- 
tory O fons Bandusiae. Thus the emphasis of 
the whole stanza and of the entire ode is not 
upon the sacrifice but upon the fountain itself. 

In summing up the qualities of this ode, I 
can do no better than quote the author himself: 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente. 


That prophecy has certainly been fulfilled. 
Gary L. Chamberlain, S.J. 


Bellarmine House of Studies, 
Saint Louis University 
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Social Significance of Classical Training 


In 1859, the Westminster Review published 
Herbert Spencer’s incisive essay ‘““What Knowl- 
edge Is of Most Worth?’* This opened the 
century-long struggle over the significance of 
the classical training. Today, 101 years later, 
in the challenging era after Sputnik, when there 
exist considerable ferment and undercurrents of 
discontent with so called “frill” and “cupcake” 
courses, we might repeat Spencer’s question and 
ask how we can balance intellectual attainment 
and preparedness for complete living goals 
every bit as important as, and yet more complex 
than, they were 101 years ago. “What Knowl- 
edge Is of Most Worth?” 

Before I answer let me, as a traditional 
schoolman, define what I mean by classical 
training. Training means assimilation of ideals 
and methods or both. A man may come here, to 
the University of Kentucky, for example, learn 
a great many things, and later on, taking up a 
profession, forget about eighty percent of what 
he has learned. But besides that small residue 
of factual knowledge, something else would re- 
main: certain fundamental interests, certain 
ideals, certain critical ways of looking at things, 
a whole series of mental habits and attitudes 
which he did not have before coming to the 
University. This training—these assimilated 
ideals or methods—are transferable. 

By “classical” I mean more than grammatical 
analysis of declensions and conjugations—not 
only the analysis of material into constituent 
parts and the synthesis of elements to form a 
whole or new pattern, but also the study of the 
Latin and Greek poets, orators, historians, phi- 
losophers—Latin and Greek letters as a whole. 


Classical Training and Logic 


The classical training with its accurate analy- 
sis of grammar is concrete, crystallized, a very 
good transferable training in logic. Further- 
more, it is a great advantage to have one’s own 
grammar compared with another grammatical 
structure, because a real comprehension of the 
mother tongue can be gained only by studying 
a foreign language—the result is a clear and 
adequate expression. Passing to Latin and 
Greek literary writers, one might point out 
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how a vital contact, not with their words or 
phrases, but with their spirit, leads to the ac- 
credited desire to imitate their clearness, their 
eloquence, their perfect command of rhythm 
and form. Then the philosophers and thinkers 
of Greece and Rome might be approached, not 
only Plato and Aristotle, but the great dramatic 
poets, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris- 
tophanes, and thus might be acquired a social 
insight into the deep stirrings of dynamic souls. 
After reflecting on the insight, the student ac- 
quires the ability better to judge human things 
—an understanding of human behavior that 
will enable him to act more intelligently and 
more humanly. A personal, intelligent study 
of the classics would supply very useful stand- 
ards for the aesthetic, literary, social, and politi- 
cal life of this day. By virtue of this vicarious 
experience might be 2ttained the social ability 
to judge better human things—and social 
judgement is one of the most precious of all 
precious attainments. 

We are living in the midst of an extraordi- 
nary social revolution. In days when such amaz- 
ing developments are taking place as desegrega- 
tion, the guaranteed annual wage, the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped areas, the organized 
movement cf millions of people to a better 
homeland, the end of colonialism, in days such 
as these, classical training would not equip the 
student for a full and fruitful life if it did not 
make him familiar with the basic social issues 
involved in all of these amazing developments. 
Classical training is to make a man sensitive 
to the deep stirrings of the human soul, alert to 
the experiences of men as they are challenged 
by a new world. The classical training has an 
important social significance. The Ilias of 
Homer is more than the tale of the Trojan War. 
For a student who has been alerted to perceive 
it, there is an abundance of valuable insight. 
Comparing our nuclear family system to the 
patriarchal system, the teacher can have the 
student prepared to appreciate much better the 
expression of men living in a patriarchal so- 
ciety. Involved sociological concepts such as 
“community” and “association” are then more 
easily understood. Hesiod’s Opera et Dies pro- 
vides study of simple rural life. With Thu- 
cydides in the Historiae, we can examine the 
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causes of social disorder in Athens. In “The 
Funeral Speech of Pericles” we have a text for 
the discussion of the individual and his relation- 
ship to the family and state. 


Classical Training and Society 


Rome’s culture was at no point far removed 
from the arena of politics. Etruscan, Greek, 
and Eastern influence may have decorated the 
sound and sight of Rome, but the lifeblood of 
Rome remained, until the last, activated by the 
pleasure, prestige, and power of politics. As we 
study the classic simplicity of Caesar’s prose, 
we question whether the third person severity 
is clothing some subtle political propagandist 
intention. We seek to weigh the almost factual 
battle accounts as a possible defense against 
Caesar’s enemies, who were accusing him of 
personal glory. Caesar’s propaganda and the 
enslavement of ancient satellites or minorities 
are living realities for us. We may further ex- 
plore whether Cicero was so sure and egotisical 
as he seems. We can inquire into the fantastic 
leisure and luxury of magistrates who hesitate 
to take action against Catiline. An analysis of 
peace in the political pit plus money for patron- 
age, along with greater concern for technical 
finesse, delicacy of human sympathy, beauty of 
expression, the development of a_ national 
poetry, comes with Vergil. The Aeneis in a 
poetic sense is the culture of Rome, and its 
prime function is patriotic. It can be studied 
from many points of view; but, if it does not 
weave the fascinating fabric of Roman culture, 
it might best not be studied at all. 

The classics teacher, through his wider read- 
ing of the classical authors, can help the stu- 
dent breathe life into the stories of his first- 
year text, which often introduces him to the 
Roman household with its strong family ties, 
the role of the father is providing education 
for his sons, of the mother in instructing her 
daughters, the responsibility of the master for 
his slaves, and the innumerable services and de- 
pendences characteristic of the slaves. 

Remembering his own efforts and the pleas- 
ure he discovered, the master finds a satisfac- 
tion which is artistic—in seeing how a new hu- 
man being will meet and make his own some 
part of our culture. The social significance of 
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the classical training (and the educational value 
of any other subject) depends to a very great 
extent on the personality which is teaching 
them. If the teacher can feel, love, and com- 
municate to others the spirit of his subject and 
the inherent methods and attitudes which can 
be derived from this spirit, then he will form 
and he will train. 

If educating means the imparting of ideals 
and methods, the educational value of a classical 
training depends on the ideals and the methods 
derived from the classics. What ideals and 
what methods are obtained from a classical cur- 
riculum depends in turn on the way in which 
the classical authors are taught and assimilated. 
If one limits one’s self to a grammatical study, 
one obtains grammatical values and methods; if 
one aspires to an artistic and philosophical con- 
tact with classicism, one will acquire classic- 
ism’s artistic and philosophical spirit. If one’s 
ultimate aim is the acquisition of a classical cul- 
ture as such, one will derive an integral benefit 
and will assimilate the whole range of values 
which are included in the classical culture. The 
social significance of the classical training helps 
us to appreciate that what is past is prologue 
and acquaints us with the most eloquent record 
of man’s experience, and we benefit by the total 
social experiences of the most gifted and har- 
monic of allraces. = Francis X. Quinn, S.J. 
Woodstock College, 

Woodstock, Maryland 


NOTE 
* Paper read at the Thirteenth Annual Foreign 


Language Conference, University of Kentucky (April 
28-30, 1960). 


This canonization of Rome is Livy’s largest 
and most abiding achievement. The elder 
Seneca . . . observes, in a fine passage, that 
when historians reach in their narrative the 
death of some great man, they give a summing- 
up of his whole life. . . . Livy, he adds, the 
most candid of all historians in his appreciation 
of genius, does this with unusual grace and sym- 
pathy. The remark may bear a wider scope; 
for the whole of his work is animated by a 
similar spirit towards the idealized Common- 
wealth, to the story of whose life he devoted his 
splendid literary gifts —J. W. Mackail, Latin 
Literature (p. 155). 
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King Tutankhamen on Tour 


A feature article by Mr. Jerry Klein, of the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, appear- 
ing in the Saint Louis Saturday-Sunday Globe- 
Democrat of November 4-5, 1961, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that on November 4, 1922, now 
thirty-nine years ago, “the world was electrified 
by news” from ancient Egypt—to the effect 
that archaeologists “laboring in Egypt’s sun- 
scorched Valley of the Kings had at last dis- 
covered the famous and fabulous tomb of King 
Tutankhamen.” 

The imagination of the world was stirred by 
this achievement. Men and women everywhere 
responded to the almost fairy-tale like story of 
the young monarch. He had come to power as a 
mere boy and was only eighteen when he died 
and was laid away amid the barbaric wealth 
and panoply of ceremonial rites and gifts that 
were thought to provide for the happiness of 
the dead in the world beyond. The sentimental 
note was there, too. For, says the article: 
“Amidst so much priceless treasure, the scien- 
tists were most struck by a tiny wreath of faded 
flowers found on the monarch’s head, probably 
‘the last farewell offering of the widowed girl 
queen to her husband.’” And, of course, the 
profusion of gold and jewels, of wealth lavish 
and seemingly unbounded, captivated the mod- 
ern reader. Few calls are so compelling as that 
of the ancient lure of gold. 
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The immediate instigation of Mr. Klein’s 
article is the fact that now for the first time “a 
score of precious relics found in the tomb have 
left Egypt ... to be exhibited in the United 
States.” The projected schedule calls for the 
opening in this country on November 4, at the 
National Gallery of Art, for one month, with a 
subsequent two-year tour of major cities. 

The present-day interest in archaeology, 
whether classically Greek and Roman or asso- 
ciated with any other ancient peoples, cultured 
or utterly savage, is secure and stable. News- 
papers now print such news regularly and fre- 
quently, whereas in the days of the opening of 
King Tutankhamen’s tomb such items were a 
rarity, indeed, in the daily press. The Egyptian 
discovery may well be considered a true fore- 
shadowing of the sustained and genuine interest 
archaeology now enjoys. 

Apart from this vivifying service, it is diffi- 
cult even now to evaluate the full worth and 
importance of the great feat. Perhaps it would 
be ungracious to make comparisons with other 
outstanding discoveries, far more numerous as 
they are than would allow review in this short 
commentary. Yet one may ask what the possi- 
bilities in the young king’s discovery would 
have been without the earlier discovery and 
interpretation of the Rosetta Stone, which made 
meaningful the hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt. 
One thinks, too, of Schliemann and his bringing 
to life the historicity of ancient Troy and My- 
cenae, of Sir Arthur Evans and his opening of 
the whole period of Minoan history and culture 
—and of those zealous investigators who have 
carried on where Schliemann and Evans left off, 
and who have added so much that is significant, 
at Eleusis, at Pyles, at Corinth, at Delphi, at 
Athens itself, to single out but a few sites, and 
these, too, all associated with Greece alone. 

Nor must one forget advances so significant 
as that by Ventris, in his interpretations of the 
Cretan Linear B script. Heartening, among 
archaeologists themselves, even though they 
welcome the discovery of artifacts of intrinsic 
as well as historical value—gold, jewelry, statu- 
ary, and the like—is their solid conviction that 
finds of little material value are just as dis- 
tinguished as those theoretically convertible in 
terms of dollars and cents. —W.C. K. 
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Some Mutters from Martial 


Sed vitium (11.92) 
You are not vicious, Zoilus. I see 
He lied who said you were. To be precise, 
You are not vicious, Zoilus, to me— 
You're vice! 


Ludere novit (10.15) 
You, Aper, killed your wealthy wife. You put 
An arrow in her heart—by chance—in fun— 
A game—and not intentionally. But— 
Nice shooting, son! 


Non avvicum (12.30) 
O Aper’s always sober, dry all day! 
But what is that, you ask, to me? 
Sobriety’s for slaves! It’s not the way 
For any friend of mine to be! 


Archetypos (12.69) 
Your bunch of friends, like, Paulus, every cup 
And picture you have shown me, reeks. 
The auctioneer of time might put them up 
As “Genuine antiques!” 


Fuerat, nunc est (1.30) 
Diaulus was a doctor ; now instead, 
An undertaker. See him now begin 
To put his “patients” charmingly to bed 


With that same skill he used to tuck them in. 


Sub aqua (2.37) 
You tell me, Sextus, all the girls are crazy 
For you. But surely each one ought to 
Observe you have the face (disfigured, hazy) 
Of someone swimming under water. 


Melius spongea (6.57) 
Your hair’s fictitious, Phoebus, greasy, painted 
Across your dust-marked scalp in ringlets. 
Quick! 
You need a haircut! O, no barber’s wanted. 
A sponge will do the trick. 


James E. Warren, Jr. 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
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Martial Again 
4.54 (Englished) 


O you on whom was first bestowed 

The Emperor’s oak leaf crown of gold, 
If wise, Collinus, you’d assay 

To live each minute of each day 

As though it were your very last— 

As it may be! Your fate holds fast! 
To no one has it ever been 

Allowed to slow the Hands that spin. 
The Sisters, in grim business met, 
Keep the final day they’ve set. 

Even were you richer than 

Crispus that most wealthy man, 

More virtuous in all your life 

Than Paetus and his blameless wife, 
Were you even handsomer 

Than most of men, a Melior, 

Still would all this nothing prove, 

Still would you fail her heart to move 
Who pulls and measures out the thread 
Her sister cuts. And the tale is said. 


7.85 (Englished) 


The fact that you can write with taste 
A quatrain now and then 
And even several couplets too 
Is something I commend, 
But I’m not amazed, for after all 
A few epigrams smart and neat 
Are easy to write, but a book full of such— 
Now that’s quite another feat! 


12.56 (Englished) 


You take to your bed, sir, apparently sick, 
Ten times a year, even more, 

And you’re never the slightest bit worse for it 

all. 

Your friends are the sufferers, for 

As often as you get up out of your bed 
Recovered, you’ve always the gall 

To ask for a glad-you-are-well-again gift. 
Get good and sick once and for all! 


Ralph Marcellino 
West Hempstead High School, 
West Hempstead, Long Island 
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With Rue My Heart Is Laden (Latinized) 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 

For many a rose-lipt maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 


By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid; 
The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 
(A. B. Housman) 


Aurei quidam comites, puellae 

ore ridentes roseo, puelli 

iam dabant acres mihi vina. Luctum 
pectore spiro. 


Nunc, apud rivos pueri sepulti 
dormiunt; et iam roseo puellae 
ore non rident, in agris quietae 
qua rosa torret. 
Joseph Papaj, S.J. 
Bellarmine College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 


Urbis Pestis 


Proripere infernis, lapsis tenebris super urbem, 

mures ingentes. Nunc singt.a milia, pulsa 

a desiderio saevo potusque penusque, 

incumbunt urbi strepitu stridentia diro. 

Omnia per loca tune bacchantur Fama Metus- 
que. 

Isti, animalia tam mordentia delacerare 

latrantes catulos necnon feles ululantes. 

En, hic innocuis pueri cunis comeduntur. 

Matres demittunt lenes lacrimas miserandae. 

Auxilio viri egent. Iam nunc it clamor ad altas 

auras. Tum subito, deus omnipotens miseratus 

res hominum miseras, pluvias misit recreantes. 

Dum medio cursu nox, mittit virga radices. 

Inde ascendit flos vitalis suaveolensque. 

Rodunt pernicies, quae tractae suave ab odore 

absque fame rabida, floris petala. Altera non- 
dum 

Deficiunt, quod flos gemmat semel atque iterum 
arce. 

Ex aliis alias de vita suavie tollunt. 

Pestes nunc victae. Surgit tum Aurora corusca. 

Joseph Papaj, S.J. 
Bellarmine College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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Breviora 
ACL Scholarships for Secondary Teachers 


The American Classical League is offering for the 
summer of 1962 to teachers of Latin and Greek in 
secondary schools three scholarships of $500 each (plus 
coach fare up to $75 to port of embarkation) for the 
summer session either of the American Academy in 
Rome or of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens. Other scholarship aid, except Fulbright grants, 
may be accepted in addition to these awards. 

Application forms may be obtained from the chair- 
man of the committee, the undersigned, at Westminster 
College, Fulton, Missouri. The other members of the 
committee are: Professor Chauncey E. Finch, Saint 
Louis University; Miss Anna Goldsberry, Iowa City, 
Iowa; Mr. Calvin Wakeland, Kennett Square, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Completed applications, including transcripts of un- 
dergraduate and graduate study, if convenient, are due 
in the hands of the chairman by December 31, 1961. 
Selection will be made soon after February 1, 1962. 

Robert C. Hoerber 
Westminster College, 
Fulton, Missouri 


Scientist on Greek and Latin 


The following quotation is from the AIBS Bulletin 10 
(December 1960), published by the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences, from an article entitled “Forei 
Languages and the Aquatic Sciences,” by Donald P. 
de Sylva, Department of Biological Sciences, University 
of Deleware, Newark: 

“In spite of the virtual absence of Latin or Greek 
today as a means of scientific communication, the roots 
of these once important languages facilitate the learn- 
ing of many foreign languages, and although they may 
be considered ‘dead,’ the research scientist can more 
often than not benefit from a knowledge of Latin or 
Greek.” 

Speaking as a teacher, and particularly as a teacher 
of science for many years, I can state as my considered 
opinion that Latin or Greek should be required study 
for all upper track students, especially those intending 
to specialize in science. 


George Falgier 
Saint Louis Public Schools 


Note to Antigone 743 


The line in question is usually transcribed thus: 
ov yao dixata o’ This treatment of 
the line as a declarative sentence is consistent in the 
editions available to me (see the end of this paper for 
a list of the editions consulted), and Jebb’s translation 
of it (Sophocles: The Plays and Fragments [Cambridge 
1928] III 189) may be taken as typical of its traditional 
analysis: “Nay, I see thee offending against justice.”* 

However, both the context and the wording of the 
line itself would seem to indicate that an interrogative 
transcription serves the text better, thus: “Do I not see 
thee offending against justice?” Considering the context, 
one observes that the preceding line (742) is an indig- 
nant exclamation on the part of Creon: “Shameless! 
At open feud with thy father!” If line 743 is then read 
as a question, put by Haemon in his own defense, the 
disconnected feeling injected into the stichomythia by 
the customary declarative rendering (where the nega- 
tive ov—pulled out of the sentence—is ~~ jar- 
ring) is eliminated; the subsequent line (744) then 


follows in a more consequent fashion as Creon’s response 
to this question. Finally, the line itself favors this 
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interpretation, since it is couched in typical interroga- 
tive fashion. 
With this change, lines 742-744 would then read as 
follows: 
Cr. Shameless! At open feud with thy father! 
Haem. Do I not see thee offending against justice? 
Cr. Do I offend, when I respect my own pre- 
rogatives? 


NOTE 
*The following editions were consulted in the pre- 
aring of this note: Brunck (1786), Campbell (1856), 
poate German translation (1856), Jebb (editions of 
1914, 1928), Loeb (1956), Scholia (Papageorgius) Lip- 
siae (1888), and Vat. Grec. 57 (0. xiii-xiv), ff. 133-147, 
from the microfilm library at Saint Louis University. 
Michael S. Orzechowski, S.C.J. 
Kilroe Seminary of the Sacred Heart, 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania 


“The Deep” or “The High Seas” 


Height and depth are relative terms. The Latin 
dictionaries give as the secondary meaning of altum: 


“the deep,” referring to the sea. Is this not our way, 


the English way, of looking at things? Latin has two 
good words for lowest: infimus and imus. Why did not 
they use such words for “the deep?” Is it too romantic 
to think that, “land lubbers” as they were, they euphe- 
mistically embarked upon “the height,” when petebant 
altum? For that is where they expected to sail, the 
heights of the waves, not the horrendous depths that 
Vergil and Ovid describe so graphically. 
D. Herbert Abel 

Loyola University (Chicago) 


LATINITAS 


Commentarii Linguae Latinae Excolendae 


A new and distinctive journal—since 1953. In Latin 
throughout, for the Latinist 


Published each quarter from the Vaticana Libraria 
Handling materials in classical studies, Latin pedagogy, 
Latin verse, Neo-Latin authors, philological questions, 


Priced at four dollars per year 


Latinitas may be ordered from the American Business 
Representatives: 
Daniel J. Charlton, S.J. 
Sacred Heart Novitiate 
Los Gatos, California 


Marcus A. Haworth, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


Those ordering should make their checks payable to 
the Representative whom they address: Father 
Charlton or Father Haworth, 
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Book Reviews 


Annotated Texts for Vergil and Lucan: E. C. 
Kennedy and Bertha Tilly, editors, Vergil: The Sto 
of Trojan Aeneas, from Vergil’s Aeneid Books I, II, 
and III. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
- xxi, 185. $1.25. O. A. W. Dilke, revised from the 
edition of J. P. Postgate, M. Annaei Lucani: De Bello 
Civili Liber VII. New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 9, 182. $2.50. 

Teachers of the classics, in England no less than in 

the United States, are struggling with the problems 
involved both in teaching the same amount of Latin in a 
smaller share of the schedule, and in reading authors 
with students who have less fluency than heretofore. In 
particular, many experiments have been made in getting 
the most out of the Aeneis in the shortest time. In The 
Story of Trojan Aeneas, the experiment takes the form 
of choosing a particular phase of the story and con- 
fining the Latin text to that. A brief paraphrase is 
provided throughout both of the Latin text given and 
of the parts omitted. The Latin amounts to 744 lines, 
139 from Book 1, 593 from Book 2, and only twelve 
from Book 3. The notes are simple and to the point, 
and so is the vocabulary (unlike that in too many text 
books). There is also a series of “Notes for teachers 
= advanced students,” largely on points of archae- 
ology. 
One naturally asks first whether the story survives 
this sort of treatment, and secondly whether it provides 
a fair sample of Vergil. To both questions the answer 
“yes” may be given, rather more enthusiastically to the 
first than to the second. The English paraphrase main- 
tains the continuity of the story. The Aeneis, however, 
like any other well organized story, suffers from the 
omissions, and inevitably those who know and love the 
poem will find that some of their favorite passages are, 
incomprehensibly, omitted (how could they, for ex- 
ample, possibly leave out the first twelve lines of book 
2?). With these mild qualifications, this may be recom- 
mended as a practical text for students in high school 
or the early years of college. 

The edition of Lucan’s account of the Battle of 
Pharsalus is of a rather different type. There is no 
vocabulary, but a longer introduction and more detailed 
notes, together with a critical appendix. Lucan is not 
for beginners and most high school students would be 
more profitably and enjoyably occupied with other 
authors. Some of the comments in the Preface are a 
little waspish, and the price of the volume is twice that 
of the Vergil; but the notes tell the student what he 
wants and needs to know, and the format is handy and 
attractive. The book should meet the requirements of 
college men and is recommended for them. 

Timothy Horner, O.S.B. 
Saint Louis Priory School, 
Creve Coeur, Missouri 


Three Athens Studies: Homer A. Thompson, The 
Stoa of Attalos II in Athens (Excavations of the Athe- 
nian Agora Picture Book No. 2); Dorothy Burr Thomp- 
son, Miniature Sculpture from the Athenian Agora 
(Excavations of the Athenian Agora Picture Book No. 
8); Mabel Lang, The Athenian Citizen (Excavations of 
the Athenian Agora Picture Book No. 4). Photographs 
by Alison Frantz. Princeton, New Jersey: American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens: 1959, 1959, and 
1960, respectively. Pp. 32, each (unnumbered) ; illus- 
trated. Each, $0.50. 

The continuation of the Excavations of the Athenians 
Agora Picture Books is a highly welcome venture. The 
latest three additions are uniform in size and high in 
quality. The emphasis is again on pictorial representa- 
tion of very fine appearance and a minimum of text but 
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a text that is always relevant and always based on an- 
cient literary as well as archaeological sources. 


The Stoa of Attalos II in Athens is profusely illus- 
trated with a brief textual introduction, in which we 
are told the general history of the stoa as an ancient 
architectural form and its function in the Greek world, 
and are given a specific outline of the Stoa of Attalos II, 
King of Pergamon from 159 to 188 B.c., the structure 
was located in the east side of the Athenian agora and 
has been restored by the American School of Classical 
Studies (1953-1956) as a museum in which to preserve 
and exhibit the finds from the Agora excavations. The 
forty pictures serve to give the reader the story of this 
magnificently imposing building from the original state 
of the preserved remains through the actual reconstruc- 
tion and final restoration of the Stoa itself. 


Miniature Sculpture from the Athenian Agora is a 
charming little booklet that vividly illustrates man’s 
eternal concern with “little things” from the fourteenth 
century B.c. (Mycenaean period) to the fifth century 
A.D. (Late Roman period). The sixty-three pictures 
beautifully suggest the range of miniature sculpture 
from religious, frivolous, theatrical, and funeral objects 
to vases and lamps. These objects are for the most part 
terracotta, but there are a few ivory and bronze items 
included. The art of the coroplast is succinctly but ad- 
mirably described and appreciated. All the specimens 
presented are from the Agora excavations or from the 
American School’s excavations in the assembly place on 
the Pnyx. The citation of pertinent quotations from 
classical literature with the miniature objects serves 
neatly to tie in the art with literature. 


The Athenian Citizen contains more text than any of 
the previous booklets in the series, and this is natural 
enough because the purpose of the booklet is to give the 
reader an accurate and precise idea of the civic and 
political functions and responsibilities of the Athenian 
citizen, illustrated from stone, metal, and pottery evi- 
dence, as well as from the history and literature of the 
ancient authors. The material remains, used and illus- 
trated include records inscribed on marble, currency, 
standard weights and measures, paraphernalia of the 
law courts, and ostraka, the most important of which 
are probably the laws and other records promulgated 
in stone for the Athenians themselves. 


As Professor Lang aptly puts it, “In the pure democ- 
racy of Athens the government was not only of the 
people and for the people but also by the people to a far 
greater extent than is possible in the large representa- 
tive democracies of the present.” The discussion of the 
text goes on to show vividly how this was done in an- 
cient Athens through a survey of the agora as the civic 
center of Athens, the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship and military service, the Council (Bovdj) and 
the magistrates, currency, standard weights and meas- 
ures, tue law courts, the law against tyranny, and the 
eponymous heroes. This survey is a masterpiece of pre- 
cision and conciseness. 


No better summary of the subject of The Athenian 
Citizen can be rendered than the one used at the end 
of the booklet itself by Mabel Lang, and that is the 
famous quotation from the Funeral Oration of Pericles 
in Thucydides: “Our public men have, besides politics, 
their private affairs to attend to, and our ordinary citi- 
zens, though occupied with the pursuits of industry, are 
still fair judges of public matters; for, unlike any other 
nation, regarding him who takes no part in these duties 
not as unambitious but as useless, we Athenians are able 
to judge all events if we can not originate, and instead 
of looking on discussion as a stumbling-block in the way 
of action, we think it an indispensable preliminary to 
any wise action at all. . . . In short, I say that as a city 
we are the School of Hellas.” 
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All in all, The Excavations of the Athenian Agora 
Picture Books are an excellent series, beautifully pro- 
duced and very well presented. The series will un- 
doubtedly have wide appeal and serve to underline the 
significance of the Agora excavations but, even more so, 
the significance of the Athenian achievement. 


Colgate University John E, Rexine 


J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians. New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1958. Pp. 281. $1.50. 

This is a reprint of the Lane lectures which the 
renowned and formidable J. B. Bury delivered at 
Harvard University in the spring of 1908 under the 
auspices of the classics department. The book naturally 
contains enlarged and revised material based on the 
lectures as well as the lectures themselves. 

The material covered by Professor Bury belongs to a 
field which has become increasingly popular today, and 
that is the field called historiography. Considerable 
progress has been made in this area since the days of 
Bury, but it is interesting and worthwhile to have avail- 
able a handsome, inexpensive paperbound reprint. 

In these famous lectures Bury deals with such figures 
as Hecataeus, Pherecydes of Leros, Acusilaus of Argos, 
Scylax of Caryanda, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Cratippus, Philistus, Plato, Aristotle, Polybius from 
Greek historiography, and the Romans Cato, Sallust, 
Livy, Tacitus, and Julius Caesar. 

In this useful book Bury sought to show that the 
Greek did not abruptly create but evolved history grad- 
ually through a slow process of criticism, freeing it 
from the mythopoetic origins of literature in which fact 
and fiction were originally confused. In the course of 
his discussion Bury goes on to demonstrate how this 
process corresponded to the development of critical 
thought and scientific investigation, first in Ionia and 
then in Athens; next, how the early historians were 
encouraged by certain political occurrences which made 
Ionia come into closer communication with the East and 
also by the simultaneous beginnings of geographical ex- 
ploration; how history passed through this first stage 
of development and liberated itself from mythology; 
how Thucydides revolutionized history by studying 
political events critically and recording them as they 
occurred. 

Further, Professor Bury endeavors to make clear 
how the principal events in Greek history made an im- 
pression upon Greek historiography. In doing this, Bury 
shows that the Persian conquests led to the scrutiny of 
“modern” history; the Greek victories over Persia 
stimulated Herodotus; the Athenian Empire inspired 
Thucydides; the rise of Macedonian power, indicating 
the possibility of Greek unification, pointed the way 
also to the conception of a comprehensive or universal 
history of Greece; the Macedonian subjugation of the 
East necessarily expanded the range of historical 
interest and opened up new historical vistas;and lastly, 
the Roman conquests enabled Polybius to acquire an 
even larger conception of history than had ever been 
previously achieved. ’ 

At the same time Bury concludes that history was 
closely influenced by the general intellectual movement 
of each period. Scepticism and Ionian science, the 
Sophistic Movement, Isocratean literary ideals, Asiatic 
literary reaction against Attic convention, Peripatetic 
philosophy, Stoicism, rhetoric, all affected history as 
well as historiography. Roman historiography is shown 
to follow the lines of Greek historiography from which 
it had its origins. 

Bury concludes the survey of Greek historiography 
by raising the question, “Why should a record of human 
events be kept?” with respect to the ancient historians. 
The pragmatic views of Thucydides and Polybius are 
strongly contrasted and found to have certain lasting 
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merits—Polybius’ argument that the study of history 
is a school for statesman and citizens is shown to be in 
accord with certain modern trends in the study of his- 
tory, though Thucydides’ “repetition of history” argu- 
ment is shown to be limited. The modern “progressive” 
school of history is tsefully contrasted with the Greek 
cyclical view (thouga this was certainly not the only 
Greek view). 

This edition will »e a valuable reference source for 
all interested in Greek history and in one of its most 
formidable exponents. 

John E. Rexine 


Colgate University 


Mary Barnard, Sappho: A New Translation: with 
a Foreword by Dudley Fitts. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, University of California Press, 1958; paper- 
bound. Pp. x, 114. $1.25. 

Sappho is undoubtedly a poetess who defies transla- 
tion. It is not unusual, therefore, to realize that there 
are comparatively few readable English translations of 
her poetry. Part of this is, of course, due to the frag- 
mentary nature of what we have, and yet what we have 
still compells critics to regard her among the greatest 
poetesses the world has ever known and certainly one 
of the most talked about. 

This new translation by a modern writer and poetess, 
Mary Barnard, some of whose own poetry was collected 
in New Directions’ Five Young American Poets (1940), 
is a confirmation of renewed modern interest in Sappho, 
and it is only fitting that one woman should try to 
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unaerstand and translate another woman’s poetry into 
the idiom of our own day. 

Mary Barnard has here charmingly translated the 
one hundred poems and fragments which constitute - 
practically all that we have of Sappho except for cer- 
tain bits that would be much too small to render with 
any degree of effectiveness. Emotional, personal, as 
well as occasionally impersonal, but always connected 
somehow with Aphrodite, Sappho, who was considered 
by the Greeks to be their greatest lyric writer, still holds 
her own in the realm of world poetry as a substantial 
literary figure. 

Mary Barnard’s translation is, to my mind, un- 
doubtedly the best English literary translation of 
Sappho now available. Its directness and simplicity 
convey something of the real Sappho and constitute the 
real charm of these translations. 

One is tempted to agree with Dudley Fitts’s com- 
ments in the Foreword to this book with respect “to 
the direct purity of diction and versification” of Miss 
Barnard’s poetry. In Fitts’s words, “There are perilous 
guesses, audacious twists, and inevitable flights to the 
authority of intuition alone; but there is no spurious 


poeticism .. .” (p. ix). 
John E. Rexine 


Colgate University 


Robert Payne, The Splendor of Greece: A Journey 
into the Sunlight. New York, Harper Brothers, 1960. 
Pp. 200, 24 (reproductions). $5.95. 

Students and devotees of Greece and the Greeks are 
already familiar with Robert Payne’s interest in things 
Greek from two of his previous publications, The Holy 
Fire (1957) and The Gold of Troy (1959). Both these 
books have done much to enhance the Greek educational 
cause among the English-speaking public and to make 
known to this same public the achievements of the 
Greeks by an author whose experience and outlook have 
truly been international. The Splendor of Greece is a 
beautifully written book that strives to introduce the 
reader to the land of light, a land which Mr. Payne 
confesses he can find nowhere else in all his experience 
—neither in Europe, nor in Africa, nor in Asia, and 
certainly not in the New World. This Greek light is 
“unlike any other light on the surface of the earth” 


1}. 

This light has to be seen to be believed. Anyone who 
has visited Greece knows that Robert Payne is abso- 
lutely correct when he characterizes this light as a 
fundamental fact in Greek history and life: 

“There are places in Greece which seem to have been 
made of crystallized light so intense and pure that it 
seems more real than the objects it embraces, as though 
light itself had form and shape and substance. There 
is a moment at dusk when everything becomes bathed 
in a pale transparent light, in a pure limpid glow, which 
is so theatrical that you feel you could leap into the 
sky and go swimming there, and this is especially true 
of the cities near the sea and the islands of the Aegean, 
which seem to be no more than jumping off places into 
the habitable sky” (p. 3). 

Robert Payne sees Greece as a land of light, a land 
that was blessed by divine visitation, a land whose 
glory can be measured by the amount of light. There 
have been periods of darkness, but the Greeks have 
always looked to the light for inspiration and progress. 

It has been difficult to describe Payne’s book as a 
travel book, though this is certainly the way it will be 
listed. It is not a guide book, though the reader will 
find useful facts here and there. It is not a history 
book nor an art history, though the book does contain 
historical and art information. Rather, it is a series of 
brilliant essays on Mycenae, Phaistos, Olympia, Delos, 
Myconos, Cos, Delphi, Aegina, Athens, Sounion, Daphni, 
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Eleusis, Corinth, Patmos, and Rhodes. The list itself 
indicates clearly enough that The Splendor of Greece 
is concerned with a limited number of Greek sites. Yet 
Payne’s enthusiastic and vigorous effort is far from 
being an archaeological survey. It is a highly original 
collection of essays that attempts to get at the heart of 
the Greek achievement. Perceptive observations about 
the sites selected provide the substance and the mean- 
ing of Payne’s interpretation of the Greek achievement, 
an interpretation which springs from direct contact 
with and personal appreciation of the splendor of 
Greece. 

Payne is interested in introducing Greece relevantly 
to the reader of our own time. In the Greeks author 
Payne sees a people with a closeness to divinity, a people 
from whom we can learn to perfect ourselves and our 
civilization: “This vision of perfect beauty is the par- 
ticular contribution of Greece to the Christian tradi- 
tion. Without it we are nothing. The vision implies 
that men should live abundantly and nobly in cities 
that are worthy of them, and with a sense of awe be- 
fore the ghostly beauty of the earth” (p. 194). 

The Greeks saw holiness everywhere. Robert Payne 
believes that holiness must come again, and for this 
reason men in their determination to find the source 
of holiness, the light, will always return to the splendor 


of Greece. John E. Rezine 
Colgate University 


Philip Vellacott, translator, Menander: The Bad- 

empered Man or Misanthrope with a Foreword by 
Christopher Fry. London, Oxford University Press, 
1960. Pp. xx, 50. $3.00. 

It is delightful to see how much interest has been 
generated in New Comedy with the discovery and pub- 
lication of Menander’s Dyskolos. It is even more satis- 
fying to see how busy translators are trying to make 
Menander available to wider audiences. In the com- 
petitive field of popular translations it is a very healthy 
sign to see Greek comedy making its weight felt. Philip 
Vellacott’s translation was commissioned for broadcast 
and was performed on the BBC Third Programme. 
The translation is based on Hugh Lloyd-Jones’s edition 
a the Greek text published by Oxford at The Clarendon 

ess. 

There is a delightful little foreword by Christopher 
Fry (pp. v-viii) and an introduction by Vellacott re- 
counting the story of the play from its discovery on 
papyrus, through the problem involved in deciphering 
and reconstruction, to the climax in stage performance. 

Vellacott’s translation is described by the publishers 
as “lively,” though all readers may not find it so. It 
certainly is a clear, straightforward translation, but 
does not always convey the spontaneity or sparkle that 
one would like to associate even with New Comedy. 
This may be more Menander’s fault than Vellacott’s. 
At any rate, we are grateful to have this translation, 
though the price ($3.00) will be a strong deterrent for 
some who can procure (from the same publishers) 
W. G. Arnott’s translation (in a more popular style 
than Vellacott’s) for eighty cents. 


Colgate University John E. Rexine 


Ennis Rees, translator, The Odyssey of Homer. New 
York, Random House, 1960. Pp. xviii, 416, $5.00. 

There has long been a need for a poetic translation 
of the Homeric Odyssea comparable in excellence to 
Richmond Lattimore’s poetic version of the Ilias. Pro- 
fessor Ennis Rees of the University of South Carolina 
has now given us a modern verse translation of the 
Odyssea which attempts to do this. Rees tries to be as 
faithful as possible to the sentiments, ideas, and images 
of the Greek original, but he is careful to point out that 
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it was also his intention “to make a readable English 
poem, since something of the quality of Homer’s poetry 
would seem to be the most essential quality for a trans- 
lator to convey. In diction I have aimed at effective 
expression in the large area between the stilted and 
the vulgar and always with regard to dramatic context. 
In meter the line I have found best suited for rendering 
the original dactylic hexameters is a loose measure of 
five major stresses plus a varying number of relatively 
unaccented syllables. The poem should, of course, be 
read with the natural and idiomatic stress that best 
interprets the sense” xv). 

It is true that Mr. Rees’s version is highly readable, 
natural, and even generally quite accurate, but what 
one misses most in this version is any memorable poetic 
achievement on the part of the translator. This may 
be in part attributable to a widely held view that the 
Odyssea is more naturally suitable for prose translation 
than the Ilias and consequently is not amenable to 
great poetic translation, but it would seem to this re- 
viewer that the Odyssea is a great poem because, among 
other things, it is great poetry, and that Rees’s version 
rarely rises to great poetic heights, and in fact, is 
downright flat in spots. Certainly Rees’s poetic version 
is most welcome, but Rees has not done for the Odyssea 
what Lattimore has done for the Ilias. The field is still 
wide open. John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


V. E. G. Kenna, Cretan Seals with a Catalogue of 
the Minoan Gems in the Ashmolean Museum. Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 1960. Pp. 178; 28 collotype 
plates. $16.50. 

Cretan Seals is a study of ancient Cretan glyptic 
art. Part I of this book is an attempt to familiarize the 
reader with the various characteristics of Cretan seals 
from Early Minoan I to Late Minoan III. Part II is a 
catalogue of some 500 seals in the Ashmolean Museum. 
This includes both a description of the seals and photo- 
graphs of their various motifs. It should be pointed out 
that Mr. Kenna uses much material collected by other 
experts, including Sir Arthur Evans. In many in- 
stances Kenna analyzes the opinions of these experts in 
drawing his own conclusions. 

The content of the book is concerned with the de- 
velopment of Cretan sigillography. In the Early Minoan 
period these seals had an amuletic character. This re- 
sulted in seals that had a formalized style and repeti- 
tious motifs. These seals, as all others, are grouped 
chronologically. 

In the Middle and Late Minoan periods Kenna shows 
that Cretan seals gradually lost their amuletic char- 
acter and quasi-religious overtones. This can be effec- 
tively demonstrated by the emphasis placed on natural 
objects like rams, bulls, and lions. There seems to be 
greater stress on the aesthetic value of the motifs en- 
graved on gems. In Late Minoan II a torsional element 
was introduced, which resulted in an attempt to express 
the feeling of a third dimension and movement. 

In his discussion of Late Minoan II Kenna mentions 
the interesting and valuable fact that some of these 
seals were signed and countersigned in Linear B script. 
Sir Arthur Evans was the first to note the Linear B 
script on Cretan seal stones, but he was not able to read 
them successfully. A great deal of time was to elapse 
before Ventris would successfully solve this archaeologi- 
cal and philological puzzle. 

Kenna’s study is a detailed and inclusive one which 
not only classifies Cretan seals (which are remarkably 
well preserved), but strives to provide the reader with 
some basis for the better understanding of the ideas 


behind the art. ; 
Colgate University John E. Rexine 
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